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A NAEEATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPEISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFEEINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMEEICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY'S SBEVICE. " 

(Continued from Vol. XII., page 420.) 

Though I had progressively acquired rank iu the pro- 
vincial service, of which they could not be ignorant, few 
men having been more generally or more respectably ac- 
quainted in the middle and southern colonies, though I 
had obtained a lieutenant-colonel's commission under his 
Majesty, yet whenever they had occasion to mention me in 
their resolves and public proceedings, they wrote plain John 
Connolly, without the least mark of distinction, or affected 
to call me Doctor, thereby bringing to the remembrance of 
those who knew me, that it was once intended I should 
pursue the practice of physic, if that were any disgrace, 
and insinuating to the world at large, that a Doctor would 
not have been in such a situation, had he not been a busy, 
factious person. The English history is replete with in- 
stances of a similar nature. The tyranny and insolence of 
republican faction, arraigned even the sovereign of these 
realms, by the name of Charles Stuart. Self-defence obliges 
me to make the foregoing remarks, it would else become 
matter of wonder, when the papers of Congress necessarily 
cited hereafter come to be read, Why, if I were what I say, 
I was not so distinguished. 

Amidst the hardships and chagrines I daily suffered, I 
had still the consolation to reflect, I had done every thing 
possible in the discharge of my duty, and anxiously hoped 
Mr. Smyth had been fortunate enough to escape to the 
Illinois, but in this I was disappointed. This Gentleman, 
after having encountered a variety of difficulties, and suf- 
Vol. xiii. — 4J 
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fered abuses for having undertaken this enterprise, scan- 
dalous to the perpetrators, disagreeable to remember, and 
unnecessary to relate, was brought once more a prisoner to 
Philadelphia. I was still resolved, if possible, to apprize 
Captain Lord of his danger, which I effected by the follow- 
ing means. 

The Council of Safety had made ajresolution to discharge 
all British prisoners, privates, who would take an oath not 
to engage in hostilities against the United Colonies. Among 
their captives, was a recruit of the Highland emigrants, that 
was allowed to come of a morning to make my fire, whom 
I found to be acute, and willing to do me any service. 
This man I prevailed on to take the oath, and procure his 
release, and then resolved to send him to Pittsburgh, with 
letters to a friend of mine, who might dispatch an Indian 
down the Ohio to Captain Lord. The recruit found oppor- 
tunity to bring me some writing paper and sal ammoniac, 
and the business was happily effected. By this means I 
endeavoured to preserve his Majesty's garrison, stores, and 
ordnance ; but as the transaction became ultimately known 
to Congress, it did not tend to lessen their severities. 

When Mr. Cameron and myself were conveyed to the 
new Prison, we were both confined in one room ; the walls 
were thick, and not thoroughly dry, so that we contracted 
inveterate colds. Our room door was constantly kept shut, 
and our windows towards the street nailed down, by which 
all free circulation of air was prevented, neither was any 
person suffered to speak to me, without an order under the 
signature of the Secretary of Congress. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I began first to experience a very disagreeable 
and a very serious alteration in my health, when by a resolve 
of Congress, I was allowed more open air, and a separate 
room ; but this indulgence was of short duration, and I was 
again locked up night and day. 

In the month of December, 1776, an attempt was made 
by Mr. Cameron, Mr. Smyth, and another gentleman (Mr. 
Maclean, since captain in the Eighty-fourth), of so indus- 
trious and hazardous a nature as to deserve a particular 
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relation, the horrors of their imprisonment alone can 
account for the temerity of the enterprize. These gentle- 
men, with wonderful exertions and address, and with no 
other tool but a knife, opened a hole through the arched 
roof, and got unobserved upon the top of the prison. With 
the unsound paillasses on which they lay, and their old 
blankets torn up, they made a rope, and perilous as the 
attempt too visibly was, resolved to endeavour this way to 
descend. Mr. Cameron, than whom no man is more 
daringly intrepid, made the first and the only essay; for 
scarce had he suspended himself beneath the roof, before the 
faithless cord broke, and he fell near fifty feet upon a hard 
frozen ground. It seems miraculous, that immediate death 
was not the consequence. He was taken up lifeless, his 
ancle bones were broken, and his whole frame shattered. 
The two unhurt gentlemen were thrown into the dungeon, 
where they remained until removed, with the other prisoners, 
to Baltimore, on the advance of the royal army to Trent 
Town, when Mr. Cameron, in a dying condition, was taken 
to the sick quarters in the city. Mr. Smyth was more for- 
tunate in a third attempt, escaping from Baltimore to New 
York, where Sir "William Howe gave him a company in 
the Queen's Bangers. 

Mr. Cameron did not obtain his release till the winter of 
1778, when, from a series of extreme hardships and abuses, 
his health was so much impaired, and he only enabled to 
walk on crutches, that he was incapable of service. This 
he accounted his greatest misfortune ; he therefore came to 
England, bearing with him the most unequivocal and mel- 
ancholy testimonials of his loyalty. Here he recovered in 
so astonishing a manner, that scarcely any visible marks of 
lameness remain. I am sorry to add, he has not been pro- 
vided for in that mode in which he is again become capable 
of acting, with honour to himself, and advantage to society. 
. When Congress first fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
they left only a small committee of their body to act in 
concert with the Council of Safety. I had now been im- 
mured within the inhospitable walls of a gaol for upwards of 
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a year, deprived of all exercise, cut off from all social inter- 
course, and my mind preyed upon by eternal chagrine, by 
reiterated reflections on what I hoped to have performed, 
and what, were I free, I might still perform : no wonder 
that my state of health became truly deplorable. I had con- 
tracted a complication of disorders ; my legs were swollen, 
and I was emaciated to a surprising degree. Solitude itself 
was become more solitary, for the very prison was deserted, 
and I only remained. At this crisis, two members of the 
Council of Safety came to inform me, I must prepare to 
move to the southward ; to which I replied, that my health 
was so far impaired, of which they seeing me, would not 
avoid being convinced, I was no longer able to encounter 
the difficulties to which I saw others exposed, and that if 
they meant to continue my existence, they must suffer me 
to procure a carriage, and go on my parole. To this they 
assented, moved, as I imagined, by the spectacle they 
beheld ; and I was in hourly expectation of a partial relief, 
which, however, I did not obtain, till my brother, now 
become a General in the service of Congress, came to com- 
mand at Philadelphia. Through his interest, and becom- 
ing responsible for my appearance when demanded, I was 
enlarged upon my parole, and sent to his house in the 
country, where I was allowed five miles distance to ride for 
the recovery of my health. This was fourteen months after 
my first becoming a prisoner at Hager's town. 

I remained here between five and six weeks, and was then 
remanded back to prison, where I continued about six 
weeks longer, with the liberty, however, of walking in the 
gaol yard during the day. My health had been too radically 
impaired to be so suddenly re-established, which being rep- 
resented to Congress, I was again admitted to live at my 
brother's on my parole, though not till he had entered into a 
high pecuniary obligation with the Council of Safety for my 
appearance. 

I now began to hope, that austerity and persecution were 
past, and that henceforth I should be allowed something 
like those liberties which officers, under such circumstances, 
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usually enjoy, till my exchange could be effected. I was 
miserably deceived. I continued, in this comparatively 
happy situation from the 11th of April, 1777, till the 14th 
of October following, when Congress, once more obliged to 
fly from Philadelphia at the approach of Sir William Howe, 
retired to York Town, in the vicinity of my brother's house. 
The night of the 14th I was again apprehended, by an order 
from the board of war: my papers, with every scrap of 
manuscript they could collect, seized, and myself hurried 
away to York-Town prison, close locked up, and every for- 
mer severity renewed. I was conscious of having done 
nothing to merit this treatment, and imagined, that as it 
might flow from some malicious misrepresentation of my 
having given secret intelligence to the British army, I should 
be enlarged as soon as my innocence appeared. But my 
prediction was drawn from reflections on justice, candour, 
and humanity, and I was a false prophet. My papers were 
returned, and I was taught to hope for my former indul- 
gence; but days and months elapsed, and I was still a 
prisoner. The convention of Saratoga put so many per- 
sons of consequence into the possession of Congress, that 
the prospect of either humane usage, or exchange, was very 
faint. 

In consequence of a recommendation from Congress, laws 
were passed in some Provinces, that whoever among the 
Loyalists should return, within a time specified, and become 
subject to the Republic, should have their estates restored. 
"When this act took place in Virginia, I was earnestly so- 
licited to renounce my allegiance, and again enjoy my lands 
and liberty. But harrassed as I had been, and unhappy as 
I was, without one earthly comfort, and scarce a future ray 
of hope, this proposition was peremptorily rejected: at the 
risk of a lingering death, I preferred my honour and my 
loyalty to every inferior consideration. I was debarred the 
rights, but could not forget the duties of a good subject. 

York-Town gaol, where I was now confined, was so 
crowded with British prisoners, it being the stage for such 
as were marching southward, exclusive of those that were 
Vol. xiii. — 5 
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resident, that at length a contagious fever appeared. About 
this time Congress appointed a day of thanksgiving to be 
observed throughout the United States, and their proclama- 
tion was replete with professions of piety, benevolence, and 
charity towards their enemies. This I thought a proper 
time, by a firm and candid representation of facts, to draw 
their attention towards the miserable condition of the 
prison, and, in concurrence with the opinion of some 
oflicers who signed the paper, I wrote and sent them the 
following remonstrance : 

To the Hon. Henry Laurens, Esq. : 

May it please your Honour, We the subscribing persons, 
prisoners of war, having underwent a series of calamitous 
confinement equal to the utmost rigour (which has given 
cause to loud complaint) had the pleasing prospect of seeing 
a period to such afflictions by an exchange of officers, or by 
that humane interposition, which, in such cases, marks the 
character of a civilized and Christian people ; but unhap- 
pily find ourselves disappointed. We beg leave to remind 
your Honour, of the multitude of prisoners taken by his 
Majesty's forces, who have been restored to their friends, 
and their distress alleviated by a dismission from captivity. 
Whilst we have beheld a succession of such events extend- 
ing to almost all ranks of American prisoners, we are sorry 
to say, that our miseries have been aggravated by a most 
criminal imprisonment, in a loathsome, crowded jail in- 
fected with a contagious fever, and polluted with noisome 
smells through every part. Could any motives, founded 
upon reasons even of a political nature, be urged in justifi- 
cation of the treatment we experience, it would appear to 
us less objectionable ; but when we are satisfied that differ- 
ent gentlemen, in every respect in similar circumstances 
with ourselves, who were born and educated in this country, 
have been admitted to generous favours, sent into the British 
lines, either on parole, or exchanged, and, in every other 
respect, treated only as unfortunate, we find ourselves utterly 
at a loss to account for the peculiarity of our persecution. 
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In your address to the inhabitants of the United States, it is 
therein publicly declared, that you have studiously endeav- 
oured to alleviate the captivity of your enemies. "We most 
heartily wish we could subscribe to this assertion ; but how 
is it possible, when sixteen months imprisonment, of the 
most distressing nature, is the shortest time of which -any 
of us complain ? Subject to all the indignities, and low in- 
sults, of an illiberal gaoler and turnkey, and placed upon 
the same footing with horse-thieves, deserters, negroes, and 
the lowest and most despicable of the human race ? To 
cultivate the assistance of Heaven by acts which Heaven 
opposes, is a recommendation truly laudable. But whether 
the complaints which we thus exhibit, can be agreeable to 
the benignity of the Divine Euler of Heaven, we submit to 
the dispassionate determination of your Honour. "We beg 
leave, finally, to observe, that as this gaol is a stage for all 
prisoners moving to the westward, that such as are sick, 
lame, or otherwise disabled, are left behind, and as the 
yard, and every part of it, is truly odious, from the disa- 
greeable smell, and unfit to maintain life, we intreat your 
Honour to lay this our Eemonstrance before Congress, 
earnestly soliciting them to admit us to our paroles in any 
part of the country, or in some other manner to extend 
their humanity towards us, which, from our sufferings and 
your declarations, we have the greatest reasons to expect. 
"We are, Sir, 

Tour most obedient, 

Humble servants, 

John Connolly, 
Richard "W M Stockton, 
Charles Harbison, 
Asher Dunham, 
Robert Morris, 
Francis Fraqeb. 
York-Town Gaol, May 17, 1778. 

This Address was productive of the following Resolve of 
Congress, and Report from the Board of "War : 
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Its Congress, May 23d, 1778. 
Whereas it appears probable that attempts are making to 
misrepresent the conduct of these United States towards the 
prisoners in their possession, in some degree, to wipe off or 
counterbalance the just reproach that has fallen upon our 
enemies for their barbarity. 

Resolved, That the letter from John Connolly and others, 
dated York-Town gaol, May the 17th, 1778, together with 
the report of the Board of War upon it, be published. 

At a Board of War, 22d of May, 1778. The Board, 
having taken into consideration the letter from Doctor John 
Connolly, and the other prisoners of war, most of whom 
have been lately removed from Carlisle gaol, into the prison 
of the County of York, beg leave to report to Congress : 

That, forbearing to remark upon the indecency of the 
terms in which the said letter is conceived, and which is 
calculated for other purposes than merely to relate their 
pretended grievances, the board will lay before Congress the 
facts which they have collected from Major Wilson, com- 
manding at Carlisle, during the residence of Major Stock- 
ton, and other officers of his party in the gaol of that place. 
. . . From Mr. Thomas Peters, Deputy Commissary of 
prisoners, who had the charge during the winter, of the 
prisoners at Carlisle and York, from Doctor Henry, em- 
ployed to attend the British prisoners, when sick . . . and 
from Colonel Pickering, one of the board, who visited the 
gaol of this place. From the concurrent testimony of all 
which gentlemen, the account given by the prisoners, in the 
said letter, appears to be founded in misrepresentation. 

Major Wilson, who was frequently called in by the officers 
themselves to examine their situation at Carlisle, agrees with 
the Commissary of prisoners. 

That as often as either of these gentlemen visited the 
gaol at Carlisle, the officers, being six in number, had the 
privilege of the whole gaol, except such part as the gaoler 
occupied, and one room entirely to themselves; and, 
although the criminals were under the same roof, yet they 
were so far from being crowded, that there were not in the 
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said gaol more than six or seven prisoners at a time (and 
the most of these Tories) on an average, during the con- 
finement of the officers at that place. That the gaol was as 
clean as such places can be kept ; and if it had not been so, 
the fault would have lain with the officers, who were in- 
dulged with two servants to attend them for the purposes 
of cleansing their apartment, and waiting on their persons. 
These officers too, were confined by order of the Commis- 
sary General of prisoners, as a retaliation for those of our 
army suffering every degree of insult and cruelty, which 
British haughtiness and inhumanity could inflict, in the 
provost and dungeons of New York and Philadelphia. 
This being the reason of their confinement, and the fore- 
going the situation of it, the board conceive their imprison- 
ment was of the mildest nature, when compared with the 
rigours of that of our own officers. . . . But the gaol at 
Carlisle not being secure, the Deputy Commissary of 
prisoners, removed them to the prison of this place, wherein 
was confined Doctor John Connolly, for the same causes 
which induced and continue their present imprisonment; 
and for other reasons of policy and prudence, Doctor Con- 
nolly having also sundry times behaved amiss while on 
parole. 

In the gaol at York, these prisoners (seven only in num- 
ber) have two airy rooms ; the one fifteen by twenty feet, 
and the other something less, besides the privilege of the 
whole gaol yard, which is sixty yards long, and eighteen 
wide . . . frequently swept, and kept as clean as possible, 
and by no means polluted with filth, &c, there being a 
privy at the extreme end of the yard. These gentlemen 
too, have three servants to attend them . . . their com- 
plaints, then, of being confined in a loathsome, crowded 
prison, infected with a contagious fever, and polluted with 
noisome smells through every part, are not warranted by 
facts. The gaol is made a place of temporary confinement 
for passing prisoners, but is never crowded, and there are 
now only nine privates therein, and three of them are the 
officers' servants, although it is capable of holding, conven- 
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iently, one hundred and sixty prisoners. There was, some 
time ago, an apprehension, in a part of the gaol, distant 
from the officers' apartments, that a contagious fever had 
hroke out among the soldiers : but the diseased were im- 
mediately removed to hospitals, and a surgeon and nurses 
provided for them, and every assistance offered them the 
nature of our affairs would admit. The gaol is now clean 
and healthy, save that there are five soldiers who have 
fevers, from want of exercise and other causes common to 
places of confinement ; but the disorders are not contagious 
or dangerous. 

Mr. Connolly, although indulged with every thing a 
prisoner could reasonably wish, has repeatedly represented 
his own, and the situation of the gaol, in similar terms with 
the letter now under consideration; and the former, and 
this board, have often had consequent examinations, in all 
of which, they found the complaints groundless. . . . Once, 
particularly, when Mr. Connolly represented himself at the 
point of death from the severity of his confinement, the 
board directed Doctor Shippen to visit him, who reported 
that his situation was directly opposite to his representation ; 
his indisposition slight, and merely of an . hypochondriac 
nature; the board have been so particular for several 
reasons, one whereof is, to supercede the necessity of future 
enquiries; and are upon the whole of opinion, that these 
gentlemen should be more strictly confined, as from the 
indulgence now given them, there is a probability of some 
of them, at least, making their escape. 

By order of the Board, 

Richaed Peter. 

Published by order of Congress, 

Charles Thompson, Secretary. 

(To be continued.) 



